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From the Presidents State of the Union Messages 


1955 


oday, we face grave educational problems. Ll p-to 

late analvses ot these problems and their solutions are 
beme carried forward through the individual state con- 
ferences d the W hite House conterences to be com- 
**Howeve such tactors as population erowth. addi- 


fiona res yonsibilities ot schools. and increased and 


onge} chool attendance have produced an unprece- 


dented classroom shortage. his shortage is of imme 
diate coneern to all of ou people. Afhrmative action 
st pe taken now. 
“Without impairing in any way the responsibilities ol 
States. our localities, communities, or families, the 
Federal ( ernment should serve as an effective agent in 
dealing with this problem. | shall forward a specla 


nessage to the Congress on February 15 presenting a 


program dealing with this shortage.” 


1954 


*Youth—our greatest resource is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is 
not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
Lo keep up with the increase in out population. 

“The preparation of teae hers as, indeed, the control 
and direction of public education policy, is a state and 
local responsibility. However, the Federal Government 
should stand ready to assist States which demonstrably 
cannot provide sufhicient school buildings. 

“In order to appraise the needs, | hope that this year 
a conterence on education will be held in each state, 
culminating in a national conference. From these con- 
ferences on education. every level of government irom 
the Federal Government to each local school board 
should gain the information with which to attack this 


serious problem.” 


The President horwarded ( ige to the ( ongress on bebr iaryv #B 








State Conferences on Education— 
A Progress Report 


by Clint Pace. Director, White House Conference on Education 





ORE than ninet || [ Committee is made uj} the following State conference chairme 
M States and ‘Te lalives I many segments OL = a ensas 
party ite in Ul Wi 1] Publ | iW yt) sty lates ARCHIE WwW. ForpD C / 
Education . ha WHCE shall be “broadly representative ie 
wl plat ther interested citizens 
ucational proble f she Nation ie salina California 
Che 49 Stat ; ee oe fom Bricut, Secre Planr ( 
ietion are roblems in the field of [Lee 
\laska. Hawa Colorado 
District ( ’ % | { s] I I ! Francis \M 14 / ( 
| Othe t Stat il ( lel set r Nov ( ens Cour f Si 
: I 
f Columbia. Ala V) 99. Tt also w sag th Connecticut 
Ii ind the \ | sted in planning and hold- — Rogers W. Hoskins, ¢ 
\ , : Califor — { Stat erences on education, and wi ( ecticut ¢ j i , 
Delaware rt to the President a; Soy Pe ) C 
j | Ka | “as nd Territories in which / ee , j 
Vla Vlary! | een re rted are Ari 
Michigan, Minnesota, M itah and Pas Be esiemitantd 
a, te l \ - 1954 GEORGE R. Mi S S 
Dm LI. 7 
\i | \ \| ( J OD t Pul [ns 
rik toa ,» WN ! 1) { \ ER \\ \ Florida 
Yee |? Vor »). lowa (Dec PHomaAs D. Battey. S S 
Sou ( Rare th PD } 1) | States hlic Instruc 
Dexa Ver t. \ \ Nebrask d Ka illinois 
West Virginia. W { it B. L. Dopps. Vice-cha an. Dee Colles 
Lhe ! ( t \W 3 t d Territories alread of Education. Universit t | ous: V e7 
House ( ( UD. as, 8 missioner of L. Nickell, Co-vice-chi n. State Supe 
to Presid boise it 1) tm Health. Ed ndent of Publ 
' | \ \ ; 
sta the-t | \les \\ fina i ssistane — 
The Presid ies dat | Law 930 Dr. Russet J. H rT. President, Di 
saritit ed il \ usa California, Cok Pauw Universit 
e hoped the Stat ecticut Delaware l‘lorida 
these pro! | Kansas, Massachusetts, Mich- ‘°* . 
i Wh { HH use | \] I Mississippi Nor tana. Ne eine ne ae ne 7 Sieh — 
Congre od tab sat \e iska. New Hampshire, New Jer- tendent of Pu Anstructvon 
t the p Ot tl New Mexico. Ohio. Oklahoma. Oregon. Kansas 
has be illocated to the S ns ' South Carolina. South Da- MRS. NELL RENN, President, American 


frav the costs of then 


iv esset Vermont W ashineton. 


{ssociation of l niversil Hi omen. ] Kansas 


minimum allotment to a Stat DD UN West Virginia Wisconsin, Wvoming. City 

locations are made on a p iska. Hawa ind the Virgin Islands. Louisiana 
President Eisenhower apy t Rep rts of deve lopments in other States SHELBY M. J ACKSON, State Superintendent 
ember Committee for the W] Hy that 58 States have appointed confer- of Public Education 


( onterence on bduc itlo 


nd 22 States have set conter- 


Maine 


HERBERT G. Espey. State Commissioner of 


manship of Neil H. McElroy. Preside 
aoe on and Gambli Com] iT Phe \\ hite House Conterence on | dur a- Education. 
Ohio is Heel notified ot the appointments (Lontinned 4 os 
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Planning for 1955 Polio Vaccine Program 


by Simon A. McNeely, Specialist in Health, Physical Education, and Athletics 
Office of Education, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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1954 
When will we know? 
Vlich ‘ 
1) 1} is Fra < I) 
ected to be issue t 
\ 55. It mav be de 
‘ rf = ( ple l ad 
< t} roiect 
What do you mean by licensure? 
The | torv of Biologics Control of 
Nat Institutes of Health, United 
States P ( Health service. has control ol 


products including licensing. 
l} ont and licensing are for the pur 
safety, purity, and potency. 


Dr. Francis repr rt. the National 


“ii T 


nstitute f Health will determine whethe1 
ie if e meets these criteria. The vac- 
ne w Vv ised only if it 1s licensed. 





inswers to the questions in this article 


are based upon recommendations of 


health and educational leaders at two 


recent meetings One of these meet 


ings. held January 10, 1955. in Neu 


York City, brought together representa 


tires of the American Medical Associa 


tion. American Academy of Pediatrics. 


National Association of State and Terri 


torial Health Officers, U.S. Department 


of Health. Education, and Welfare 


(Public Health Service, Office of kdu 


cation, Children’s Bureau). and the 


National Foundation for Infantile Pa 


ralysis The other meeting held Janu 


ary 21, 1955.in HW oashington,. D.C... was 


attended by representatives of the L.S. 


Office of Education, American Associa 


tion of School Administrators, Catholic 


Education Association, and National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 





Why were first and second graders and 


“polio pioneers’ chosen? 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis tracted for 2 illo ( i 
vaccine I eal How can this a nt 
best be use¢ [here is a high incidence ot 
paralytic polio within this age group of first 
nd second graders. These child can be 
reached through the schools. An additional 


1§ children took part the study 


number 
They did not re 
These children contrib 


uted as much to the study as those who were 


| ++ 29 
last spring as “controls. 


ceive the vaccine 


vaccinated and, therefore. deserve to be 


included in this vear’s program. The 


amount of vaccine to be made available for 
this purpose is just suflicient to meet the 


| 


needs ot the se cl ldre I! who number about 


9.000.000. 


Will there be any vaccine for other 
children or adults? 
Lhe I aceutlical 

1 riditi i i 

eater Ul na 
\ Foundat for | 
| i pe ava i 

i 1h\ i 


How will the supply of “March of Dimes’ 
be made available? 
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Will there be sufficient time for this action 
before school closes? 


Chere will b 


innouncement of 


precious tthe petLwee! 
result oT thre 
osing ol 


Vaccine for use in 1955 wil 


school ! most part 


the country. 


be adn inistered on the same dosac sched 
ile as was followed in the 1954 field trial] 
namely. in three doses piven ove i period 


I » weeks. 


\ 


\S a consequence, complete planning i 


idvance and smooth functionin f the pre 


cram seem imperative. More than likely, 
States will need several alternative plans 
based upon time schedules that inticipate 


:, . 
results of the evaluation heing innounced alt 


font ied on page 
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Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight 


by Gertrude M. Lewis, Snecialist for Upper Grades, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HAT is vood edu Lie 1) it y adults and older munity, take steps to provide for childrer 
vrades nd 6 "2 - rothe I ters 1s resisted Heroes in safe and healthful environment in every 


be taught by specialist \ d scientific worlds and in com spect: health examinations to detect handi 
these childrer rown-u I I { | ive admired hugeed activity Caps oO! indications of disease programs of 
ifter themselve Dot t adult Kee " i i ) DOVSs outdoor physical education tor all childrer idapted 
terference in what the t W! I ! is hiki climbing. and to the characteristics of these age levels: hot 
kind of sports and game the | pil ind wrestling: active nutritious lunches; and experiences to et 
Should their acader h ell-1 es i stunt hich test their strenetl courage good health habits and a functiona 
tered before the come t rac by I irk ho are entering adoles backlog of information and understanding 
How can you help child not ( tl ther hand, customarily show ibout the maintenance of personal and pub 
ell in these rades ‘ ct ! =¢ irity tha ao the preado li¢ health hese elements of a good physi 

Questions such as tl nstant They are apt to become more ab cal health program, it was felt, can in most 

used pv teachers and i! t | to understand themselves nstances. be made idequate for childret 
I most of them interest ! ( tne | rele reliable feelings if the school and community leadershiy 

Ml yO! t help dva nterests. Growth. it is ob work hard to coordinate their ideas and 
nto responsible, contmbul en ir and body imbalances resources, 

Phe klementat sect Uities hor time nterest in actin With mental health needs. they felt this 
Kduecation has reported ‘ fatioue mav be unpredictable is not always the case (,ood mental health 
research Was SUMMAaArizes \ I tT ‘ rk md play school leaders recognize ts closely related 
ted and teachet tdi l il { ( : . y more mature at these ages to the personal-soc ial lives of individuals 
ind children were inter t letter) ha ften seek the company ol oirls to having friends: being well accepted by 
vhat seems to comprise ical I i th iturity and adopt fads and vour family. friends ind others upon whon 
hildren in these rade eha h serve to identifv them with vou are dependent; feeling competent that 

Ihe haractet 6a nial ! r triends (,angs give way to crowds. you can make the ‘contribution they expect 
vhich is most yparer t is I} tel sie ind show-oll-ishness seem to vou to make. Undesirable attitudes and be 
ybserver. it was found — hich they communicate with haviors can usually be traced to difficulty in 

This is due hat 1 h other some of these basic areas Schools in the 
hildren reach pubert these year Schor which deal constructively with study have attempted to provide for the good 
rack i—~t5-Y ind that I 3 dul } ‘ hildren find it necessary to take into personal-sov ial developmer t of seventh and 
thi period are 1 ipid md I ectaculal siderati the great variety among them eighth oraders in various ways: 
Grade « ite oaicunae — On the surface, the implications of thes by creating a friendly environment which 
will 5 man) sta niielaes hysiological differences may not be ap- encourages warm human relations and co 
In the same roup ar ( 1HoUul t. as a parents of a pre adolescent and and parents; 
SENS MOTE Glee Tee hild-becoming-adolescent can testify. by providing guidance for children whicl 
idolescencs ind oth must be approa hed from their own emphasizes the needs of individuals: 
both in physical appear ne t.« characteristics and interests; each must be by a program of informal and forma 
Interests of preadolescent nown t ed to aecept (or at least to tolerate if not social activities. 
enter ! | des ‘ th t +} . ie 
asi . sa the interests and activities of th A Friendly Environment.— Many schools 
dite eta ts | | ory eet ea ¥ in school) they in this study radiated the sort of warmth and 
Since : ist be guided to live in harmony among friendliness in which human _ personality 
: hedhicoe ae _— ind talk — themsely ind with adult leaders while at flourishes. Mutual respect and good faith 
whisper together and learn t Mue with th the same time they are helped lo grow i were usually evident in the relationships 
eg —_ ivs which satisfy them, the school. and the among the staff members, administrators, 
Gr Sever Eight. W we DC. 1.8 ociety they live i and children. Ideas set forth were greeted 
om arte ; ol en ‘. W l'o meet physical needs of children, many with consideration, and constructive staff 
pp.. 35¢. chools, with the cooperation of the com pupil planning was in process 
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Guidance | st small sche i 
1S< schools } h childre 
‘ st of the d 
S te uidance place 
he t is his task to unde 
é to detect their needs. to 
sult nel i it thei progress, 


neerns. to consult with par 


ny services needed 


ting inalyzing, diagnosing. 
a © are parts of the teachers’ 
tasks | it some teachers attempt admira 


to perform these tasks well is borne out 
the tributes of parents and children: 
at n it only do what is exper ted but 
ve “be id the call of duty” was illus 
reports of the 
ible teachers had taken to make a child 


cepta t himself. to his family. or to 
s potential friends. Principals and super 
rs he ped willing! ; sometimes psycho] 


s 1 clinics also provided services, 
chools, the responsibility for 
ad s otter shared by homeroom 
che dance specialists, and teachers 
ected for ability to understand 
ldre Sometimes a specialist in guid 
ce ae s full time to analyzing needs 
with children and parents 
S e lar 


departmentalized schools 


inistrators expressed concern because 


are! ere not receiving the continuous. 
sists tidance they thought was needed 
these vears Some have changed 


ation of the schools to keep 
ldren vith one teacher for two. three. 
ir. or five periods a day and to make the 


cture of the school gradually transitional 


from elementary to high school. Some have 


odified the curriculum to emphasize sub 


‘ ™ 
igige @ 1 
y “A-k 


’ 
% 


t ) \ mober 7 


ect ( elates to Lie ‘ sa 
terests a i these ges, thus ¢ 
ib teachers to do a great deal of | 
uldanes Some seek to Improve guidance 
bv devices hict mprove the stati s una«ae 
standing ot children: by child-study meth 
mds, utilizing every means at hand 
informatio ind insights about a child 
questiol 


Social Activities. In small schools an 
in other schools where children are with on 
teacher all or most of the time, most social 
activities are planned cooperatively as part 
of the regular work and to meet the needs of 
children. In large schools. and where chil- 
dret report to several teachers. plant ing 
often becomes difficult and is sometimes 
allocated to small committees 

Among the schools in this study, a wide 


variety of social activities appt ared Par 


ties and dances were numerous, usually 
child-planned. and aimed at engaging all 
the childre rn { lubs vere popular, One 


school using them to serve the function of 
electives. Approximately 9 or 10 clubs met 
daily. and a new club was formed when a 
teacher could prepare to guide it. Student 
Council activities were considered com 
mendable to help children develop responsi 
institution to 


\ssembly 


also pointed out as ways ol 


bility for the school as an 
serve them and the community. 
programs were 
unifying schools and of providing outlets 


for initiative and creativeness of students 


Special Help Needed... Though admin 
istrators and teachers utilize all the human 
wisdom and technical training they have. 
school leaders feel that it is not always pos 


sible to identify those children in need of 


of 


i i} i { t ‘ { ‘ i 

ls ‘ i \ = | st ia 
i yvhel I t teacl 

‘ taxed ft ‘ t i 

¢ « } at ‘ 
} . { 

iieved tf { \ \“\ 

~ teacher-sk . it tifical I 
, 
are eeding spe il | ut t 
] ] 
hat hely \ ible whe {is rand 
I is it is need 








High School Student Activities 


The National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals (NASSP) has 
approved 48 contests and 12 national 
activities for high school students in 
1954-55. The list was prepared by 
the NASSP National Contests and Ae- 
tivities Committee. 

The contests approved are listed un- 
der the following classifications: Agri 
culture, art, essay, examinations, foren 
sic. home economics and industrial 
arts, scholarships, and miscellaneous. 

The national activities approved are: 
Junior Netional Red Cross. Boys’ Na- 
tion, Distributive Education Clubs of 
imerica, Future Business Leaders of 
imerica, Future Homemakers of Amer 
ica, Girls’ Nation, Key Club Interna 
tional, National Association of Student 
Councils, National 4-H Club Camp 
National 4-H Club Congress. National 


Scholastic Press Association, and New 


Homemakers of America. 
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VERY RBODY | tte 
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to educators. The fol 
enacted auring the bi 
econd Ss ol relate t 
primar ational 
la I =e dat rite 
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hronol ical order | 
titer each pul | 
af " te | =f} | 
Preside a 1} 
United States Aijr 


Established 
Public La ws) \} 


ished in the Department 
\ir kore 
preparal 
vided 


the Secret 


i | nited States 
testruction and 
( adets lt |) 
ston to a isl 
permanent locator It 
thre Secretary lo 
equip) temporary 


ork nec 


ecpuipemet I 


preparatory 
[tan ma 


\ ace i! 


Titles 
To Transfer to States 


Public Law 340 (A 
lanuary 


States 


the | 


‘lie schools.” b 


umended the act of 


lel 


title to lands granted by 


conhrming mn 


in the aid 


adding anew proviston i! 


tain mineral section lands which have not 
hefore bee! ranted to the States concerned 
hecause the | nited States maintained a 


prior lease on them 


now become the lessors ane 


be allocated 


l nited States and the States 


of the amount 


Graduate Aeronautical Research Funds 


Increased 

Public Law 352 (May 
Section f Public | iw. 
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Educational Legislation 
Eighty-Third Congress, Second Session 


by Arch K. Steiner, Research Assistant in School Legislation, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Force 


to Certain Public 


of common pul 


States concerned will 


proportionately between the 


" from SoUL.O0O0 to SLOOLOOO for 
chh " ear the total sums which may ay 
iduate research in aero 
1 ( iut elected personnel of the National 
ed ! \ad ~ ( rmittee tor \eronautics. 
\I 
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| ean Benefits of Civil Air Patrol Act 
of May 1948 Enlarged 


ippeal Publie | Ox May 27. 1954) amended 
tu ( first Sect of the Civil Air Patrol Act 
which tt f Ma %. 1948. by authorizing the De 
establishment to make available to 

{ Air Patrol through e@ilt. loan. sale. 


| } 
rreater services and newer ana 


ent and suppl 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States Modified 


i 96 (June 14. 1954 amended 


‘ the act pertainin to the pledge of alleei 
lectin ince to the flag of the United States of 
wut \ iddit to the original pledge 
ruct | raul il words “under God.” The 
| do i I pledge allegiance to the 
l ted States of America and to 
2 K il { hit stands. one Nation 
( 1S ( Wl Liberty and 
School Lands fu efor A 
1O5 4 
5. 1997. “Ay 
ind ‘Territories 


nited State 


reference to cet 


any revenue w ill 


questo 


wreagve ow ed 


Columbia Institute for the Deaf 
Changed to Gallaudet College 
Public Law 420 ( June 18. 1! 


the act of ¢ ongress ol February 16. 185 


54 imended 


by providing that the Columbia Institute for 
the Deaf shall continue 
the Gallaudet College It 


as a body 


; 
corporat 


unde name of 


als prescribed other powers pertaining t 


property rights and administrative matters 
Board of Fundamental 
Education Incorporated 

Public Law 507 (July 19. 1954 eal 


a hody corporate with pe rpe tual SLICCECSSI1OT 
the name ot Board ot 


The act named the 


under Fundamenta 


i;ducation. persons i 


( orporated under the name of the board and 


authorized the adoption of a constitutior 


It established objectives to “foster the d 


velopment ol fundamental educatio1 


through programs and projects” and out 


lined administrative procedures in organi 


zation, policy, records, audit. reports t 


Congress, and other matters. 


White House Conference 
on Education Authorized 


Public Law 530 (July 26. 1954) author- 


ized appropriations for a White House Cor 
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Membership of the Conference 


nd interested citi 


it the Nation ind ¢ 


onside! 


report of the find 


il ! \ 
de to the Preside nt 


th } yyrth y 


red that 


S11 000 


M) riated issist States to brir 
l tT White House Confer 

rs and interested citizens” t 
i roblems in the States 

to be taken at local 
J I It stipulated that 
. ‘e f ea ited on the basis of 
that State will receive 

: , KM) tor its State conterence 


iuthorized that such sums 


{ neress determines necessary 


te to the Commissioner of 
ich fiscal veat ending June 
9506, for the Federal adminis 
iking available to th 
S recommendations of 
Public Law 663, a) 
- Al 954. amended the July 
ting the appropriatio to 
- ) rants to States and established 


sy CUM) Te 


each State 


Cooperative Research 
in Education Authorized 


p Law 531 (Julv 26. 1954) author 
{ ss1one of Education to 
ent ntract or jointly financed co 
| Y rrangements with universities. 


itional agencies for 


ind demonstrations in the 


itior \s a prerequisite to such 
| ( nmissioner must seek the ad 
mmendations of educational 
esea specialists on the soundness of such 


S He must also report annually to 


le | s. outlining services initiated 
der ct \nnual appropriations of 
such sums as Congress determines necessar\ 
irl t the purposes of this act were 


National Advisory Committee 
on Education Established 


Pul Law 53 July 20. 


Z 1954) estab 
nec the Departn ent of Health. Educa 





t Welfare a 9-member National 
Ady Committee on Education to meet 
least three times annually. initiate studies. 

i se the Secretarv on the conduct of 


| probler = of national concern 


studies 





problems in the 


status not be in the service 

eral Government at the time of appointment 
, hold othee for a ter io years 
The ( ssioner of Education will be 
eX i { nonvotit member 


lhe Secretary is required to outline stud 


les nil ited unde! this comn itlec ind tra 
mit recommendations of the committee and 
Secretary to the Ce ress al ually 


Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Modified by Increased Scope 
and Improved Services 


Public Law 565 (Aug. 3. 1954-— effect 


July lL. L954) amended the Vocational Re 
hal tal Act t extend and improve tts 
S ces and make a more eflective use 
iVallal Federal funds \ part of th 
propriatior made available in the for 


and other 


tions ar d avencies to assisi! 


irch. demonstrations. trainin 


and ther proyects which may contribut 


| 


solution of vocational rehab 


problems common to a number of 


further requires the secretary of 
Welfare to 


rrams for teaching and training 


lhe law 


Health. Education. and study 


existing pre 


handicapped persons She is to ascertai 


whether additional o1 supplementary pro 


in order to 


Orams or services are necessary 


provide proper ameliorative and vocational 
training tor handicapped persons and for 
to the Congress not late 


ward her report 


than 6 months after the date of enactment 


with her recommendations for any changes 


she considers cle sirable . 


John Marshall Bicentennial Month 

and Commission Established 

(Aug. 13. 1954) desig 
‘John Marshall 


nnial Month’ in commemoration of 


Public Law 58] 
nated September 1955 as 
Bicente 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of Chief 
Justice Marshall and requested the President 
a prod lamation calline 


to 18sli¢ 


upon age! 


cies to observe the month with suitable cere 


nonies. It created a 19-member commis 
sion to supervise the observance of and 
prepare appropriate plans for the celebra 
tion by receiving and coordinating plans 


from the States. 


VMiembers are to serve without compen 


sation for their services but may be rein 


irsed for expenses incu! red 


q re ents tor 


Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission Established 

1’ | OU} Aus 1). 1954) estal 
to consid 
and prepal plans for the 200th 
of the birth of Alexander Ham 
nunicate 


mission may com 


itions through the Stat Depart 


=¢ iring the r participatior It will 
lan of celebration to the Fine 
Art { r approval and the 
, ( ons March 1. 19 
ded tor aj il ia neat 
S$ 10.000 i t the pr 
i the act i stipulate that men 
‘ serve witl l pensatio 
i ! ibursed lor Y pense eur 


Training and Education Benefits 
for Veterans Enlarged and Extended 
r ( Law O10 \ug 0) 


1954 


led sections of the Vetera Readju 
ent A stance Act of 1952 by enlargi 
end certain educal ind training 
ts I eterans as fol by extendi 
{ ea instead t 2 Iter s¢ paration 


ilitarv service the time during which 


ive iV initiate a pr i of training 
cle | it DV exte 7. ! il i 

stead ! iter eparatl fre. rvic 

! t rat Linn I ed il ma 

I initiated under tl wl ind | t 

l I 13 vears (instead of 9) the tin 

i disabled veteran may initiate o1 

piete training program Phi ipplre 

the case of a veterar who otherwise is el] 

oibyle ul has beer )) vented from enteri 
pleting training because of physical 
tal conditions beyond his control 


further amended the act of Decen 


1950. by extending vocational re 


habilitation to a 9-year period of time for 


ph ical and mental reasor is described 


National Fund 
for Medical Education Incorporated 
Aug. 28 
ized the incorporation of the National Fund 
for Medical Education. 


the ce 


Publi Law O59 1954) author 


It also authorized 


ymmpletion of the organization of the 


corporatior established its purpose des 


ited its corporat powers, stipt lated re 


ie mie rship and voting 


prescribed for its board of directors and 


rs, and set up other administrative 


procedures, 


7 








Guatemalan Educators Visit the United States 


Arizona 


Observe Teaching Methods—Participate 
In Community Activities 


by John W. Grissom, Assistant Chief, Teacher Training Section, 
Division of International Education, Office of Education 


UCATEMALA’S return | the tamily of tree ations has been sud 
G den. decisive. and enthusiastic. and the d ocratic spirit of this 
resurgence has inspired the educators ot the ountry as much as any 
other element of society \ recent indication of this was the request 
of President Castillo Armas. of Guatema that LOO Guatemalan 
teachers receive Sper ial struction in the philosophy nd pring iples 
of education in the United States during their vacation period Phe 
Foreign Operations Administration then asked the Ofhice of Kdueca 
tion, | » Department « f Health. Educatio: ind Welfare. to develop 
a brief, intensive program for this special group 

In view of the anticipated language problem of the Guatemalan 
teachers, the Office considered it advisable to utilize southwestern 
institutions of higher lear \lso. it was decided that the group 
should be divided into five sections so as not to tax the resources of 
any one institution. in view of the demands on staff in midsemestet 
and the lack of suitable housi \pproximately two months was 
all that could be allowed for the proyect is the teachers had to return 
to Guatemala in time for their own school session 

\ spec ial program was ceve loped at eactl ooperating institution, 


consisting of two basic seminars teaching me thods. and the prepara- 
materials: and the philosophy and prin 
\ttention was to be given 


tion of and use of teachin 
ciples of education in the United States 
to making practs al adaptation 1f methods and materials to meet the 
needs of the local situation in Guatemala (hese two seminars were 
to be supplemented by selected re 


homes, rural projects, industrial installations, and community activi- 


ular courses and by visits to schools. 


ties in the vicinity of the institutions 


The teachers arrived in Dallas on October 24. where they were met 


by staff members of the Office of Education. Foreign Operations 
Administration. and the universities concerned \ brief orientation 
program was held for them ther From Dallas the teachers were 


escorted to the following institutions: elementary teacher groups to 
the University of New Mexico \rizona State 
secondary teacher groups to the Universities of Texas and Arizona: 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me 


received its and 


and Teachers College: 


a vocational teacher 
Keach 


made them feel at home. | 


and group to 


institution warmly 


or two months the Guatemalans were t 


chanical College. group 


experience school and community life of this country 


72 


1. Elementary group detraining at State 
Teachers College. 
2. G. D. MeGrath, dean of education at Tempe, Ari- 


-- 


zona, greets teachers. 

3. Discussion on teaching methods. 

1. Three teachers compare notes on preparation of 
teaching aids. 

5. Bolling Air Foree Ceremonial Band presents the 
national anthems of the two countries. 

6. Teachers at an American home. 

7. Dr. del Valle presents record of national anthem 
to the Office. 1. William Shamblin and John Grissom 
of the Office staff. r. Armando Dieguez, First Secre- 
tary of Guatemalan Embassy. 

8. Off for a cultural adventure. 

9. A native Indian dance of Guatemala. 

10. Frederico Paiz, Deputy Secretary of Education: 
Jorge del Valle, Minister of Education for Guatemala: 
Oliver Caldwell, U. S. Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education: Ramon Burgos, Chief ol 
Primary Education in Guatemala. 


11. Athletics—North American style. 


12. Group receives explanation on cultural back- 


ground of Southwest. 


13. Seminar lecture on teaching aids. 


During this period, the teachers attended lectures on many top) 
pertaining to education, for example. “Survey of the Development 
Secondary Education in the United States,” “Integration of Seconda 
and Elementary Education,” and “Student Participation in Sch 
Government.” They saw many educational films and visited elem: 
tary and secondary schools, including Indian schools, which were 
particular interest. All were received in a number of homes 
(American families and observed this fundamental 
social structure. Special tours to outlying areas were arranged 
the groups in order that they might also become acquainted with | 
natural beauty and resources of this country. 

An effort was made to interpret each activity in relation to 
historical and philosophical background. Adaptation and modifi 

(Continued on page 77) 


element of ¢ 
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Report on Education in the United States—Part III 


Continuation of a report presented at the 17th International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland, by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


chools of the | ted S 


ob sch 


GH 
the 1953 


H 


istrong revival o 


ore substantial and Stat 
ra al |e inet ! h \] 
ipper 1S percent St 
lellectual capac 
le stimulu 
provided by a 
ecesstul insti 
ed in 1.200 high sel I Nn 
0 or more stud hy I 
research cond () 
bducation. are bein: | 
rt deals with ad: 
do imstructional pre i tie 
ind slo learnet 
recular high schools 
School athletic wa ! 
1953-5 le 


retion Wi 
Policies Commission 
tudyv w 


Athletics 


ith a publicat 


Problen 


chool “drop-out 


illed a national conference to 


iatter and to mobilize 


surces to find solutions 


il res 
tl i National Commission and 
missions have been established 


along this line I) 


ctivitte 
conterences have come 


the 


il na 
obilize 


high school pri 


specihe action on 


lro ill this. a cooperative 
ler wav between the Othce ol 
d 20 large cities and 11 stat 
to seek further for eflective 


re] it high schools with eF 

enrollments Is decreasing 
States Latest complete hneure 
hose ith more than 5,000 e1 
ned from 41 schools in 1938 t 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(commisston stresse [ ! \) ite ».OOU000 persons wer 
sports opportunities | vocational education programs 
mad sets forth recommendat tl chool vear. About one and two 
\rticulation betwee I unive tI illion adults were enrolled in voca 
IS an ever” importa nalies il ducation programs of less thar 
\merican education \t pre t four pi colle orade 
cts inthis area are bei ed tl \ cational education, except in the 
lhe Fund for the Adva tof kdu ! ties. is offe red as part of the program 
tion. established by the Ford | lath t! prehensive high school. The 
One of the most outstandi hanges tat ynou ocational education offered fo 
place n seconda a il l st-h chool groups In community col 
L nited States today is the poratior eges creased New school buildings 
rades 7 and 8 into th iI r hig cn 1d facilities for vocational educa- 
egment of the secondar ! tion, d 1953 a large number of new 
The 8 1) pla een dit 1 separate vocational schools 
ectine ere structed During the vear some 
Phe chief growth I stu ite t area vocational schools to serve 
dents attending public day high schools — students ming from several school 
has been due apparenth { t! nere d dist 
holding power of the | I ( 01s Phe iphas preservice teacher edu 
Secondary edueati wavs eeds the iio vocational fields continues to be 
troneest possible hold ey lt car n provid ng students with supervised teach 
he reported this vear that bet l¢ experience in actual school situations 
the present. the holdin f hiel fter iy from the college campus. Many 
schools in the Lnited Stat licates al State ire arranging for student teaching 
crease of around 17 The | experience to inelude work with adults as 
States Ofhice of Edueatio y the ell with n-school rroups. Ot ident 


teachers 
ticipate in community 


with 


and tarm visits, pal 


make home 


and assist 
ku 


makers of 


activities 
zations as the 


Home 


vouth organi 


and Future 


such 
ire Farmers 


(meri i 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Statistically. higher education gives th 


oncernin 


following current informati ( 
enrollments. degrees. and costs of educa 
tion in that field: 
Enrollments (estimated { 953-54). 
2 445.000 
Degrees eranted 195 hachelors. 


303.049: masters. 60.959: doctors. 
8.307 
Cost of current operations (latest 
PO 12 $2 500.000.0000 
(ost of capital outlay latest 195] 
52). $409.080.075 
Effective efforts are being made in the 


lL nited States so that increasing numbers olf 


capable but financially needy students may 
be provided assistance in attending highes 
institutions. Scholarships and fellowships 
are available in public as well as private 
Total func 
thar 11 million 


State se holarship 


institutions. ls of this nature have 


more dollars 


reat hed 
Some States have set 


Public 


provide such assistance by 


programs. institutions sometimes 
reducing tuition 
amount or remove thes 


and fees to a low 


charges entirely. 

While scholarships and fellowships ar 
offered on a nationwide basis by such Fed- 
eral agencies as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. the National Science Foundation, Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Department of 
Health. Education. and Welfare. and by the 
Department of Defense to prospective mili- 
the most far-reaching nation- 


tary ofhicers. 


vide program of financial assistance to stu- 
dents is that of the Veterans Administration. 
Full cost of education is previded for dis- 
ibled veterans of World War II and of the 
recent fighting in Korea. Veterans choose 
their own institutions and courses of study. 

\ phenomenal development in the financ- 
ing of higher which has taken 


place in the United States during the past 2 


education 
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[ i al ~ 
the vate colle | 
11 | init Ss | 
af S ind a vidual 
ire organized | 
| Li rations likew ~ 
( | for Financial Aid 
\\ I! this pertains 
} TT thy | if a 
S r rine a ti 
' ad represent t 
nel educal 
lished through professional 
SSO tions and a variety I 
lies Known as accreditit 
he respective States are 
re ng efforts through 
trol. but there is no one 
S oa / 
| 1iance I 
é proresst i 
ene cational bye 
ed ators 1 the jot 
( 1 includ 
e¢ ind pharma 
} ed toran d cal 
re ! essional pers 
eiizer is ( 
¢ 1 protessior i hie 
{ Side il le ittentior s bi 
he lance in cur lar 
i irs that nothn l 
st ’ ilar reviIslo nd 
trol oft courses and 


truction will be necessary in 
te a much larger place for the 


( nd the humanities than they 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


States continued its exchange o! 


the 1953-54 school vear the 

trainees. of leaders. and of tech 
sons with many other countries 
inge program for the year involved 
The Office 


ition administers this particular 


from 61 countries. 


for the Department of State. 
iting with the Foreign Operations 
tration of the United States Govern 
Office of Education arranged 
this year for more than 500 teach- 
wees from 32 countries: it re 


l overseas Nsslonus 


ichers for 4 
the necessary educational and 


missions 


ssistance to these 


hnicians were added during the 


L-montl erTriIoOd alone iT la uary 
Mav 1. 1954 

Approx! itely 2.500 toreign credentials 
of students were evaluated during the vea 
by the Office of Education for universities 
throughout the ountr Ot the 2.300 e1 
dentials ore than 1.100 were from Euro 


Fas 


pean countries around 90O, tron 


Far Eastern countries: and more thar 
from Latin American countries 


In addition to these services the Office of 


ducati has established through its clear 


inghouse functions. a permanent file of all 


persons entering and leaving the United 
States under the various Federal Govern 
| 


ment sponsored exchange programs su 


as the Fulbright Act. the Smith-Mundt, and 


Including individual grantees u 
der the Foreign Operations \dministratio 
file lists some 15.000 
dividua I name and mn punch card 


1) different statistical 


n prepared giving data col 


i 


bers and types ol persons 


cel ml 
teri ind leavil about 76 different coun 
tries. the different States. and institutions 
peing visited 1 this country. and the vari 
ous fields of specialization ind oce ipations 


represe! ted 


AUXILIARY AND OTHER SERVICES 


Libraries 

Although in the United States publi 
libraries are locally operated by their re 
spective cities towns. counties. and som 
school districts, they are important educa 


throughout the Natior 


tiona factors 

Recent statistics show that there are 
now some 7.400 public library systems i 
the Lnited States. and that they have 


nearl 150.000.000 volumes available for 


their communities, 

\mong points not din a current study of 
school libraries may be mentioned: 

\n almost unanimous adeption by the re 
spective Stats departments of education of 
library standards or recommendations for 
secondary schools and widespread exten 
sion of standards to elementary schools. 
\n increased emphasis on functions and 
services of the library in contrast to formet 
emphasis on quantitative requirements 


Trend 


assist in 


t 
administration and selection of 
materials to pupils and having facult) 
committees share responsibility with the 
librarian for policy making and library 


improve ments 


toward giving opportunity lo 


\ I io-vear pel il | : 
yt Uy il MOCO exes i 
ly enon in achools tl 
the | i States I he Chics tf ucatl 
ati vith the dep ents i 
educat the various States just re tl 
el 1 stud cert 1 WwW Stal 
Certil I Requi ents tor Leachers 
hy il Childre nd Colle 
| sity Programs the Preparat 
I r ky (hildre 
Educational TV 
In the field of television ilth | 
cha ~ re et aside exclusively { i 
ust ducation and ide perma 
19 nine more station areas have Il 
already added bv the Federal Communica 
tions ¢ SSLor bri the total toda 
More than LOO universities and ) 
syst s of the United States are putti 
IVY programs on the at More tha i 
ol al tne progral ri atin 1! tl 
sche s are to show the public what 
oO their schools. but there is a tre 
! rogram ! I ird ‘ 
h the curricul 
IN CONCLUSION 
he 1953-54 school vear brought fort 
ew and renewed e1 phasis mn the I { 
! rtance of increasi citizen interest in 
educational problems and the hest 
rit IT lhe thi hy tt 
Nev ind renewed interest ha ils 7 
I ed upon preparil for the rapid! 
I numbers of children who ar tk 
our school population soar to ne hig 
ach vear with an outlook of possibly so 
15.000.000 enrolled in all levels of educa 
tion | 1960 bv wavy ol comparist 
1945, a low point there were but approx 
nately 26.000.000 enrolled: and this vea 
an estimated 37.000.000 in all levels 
Continuins widespread public interest 
rite itional affairs constantly ihasizes 
the need for the schools to give adequate 
iltent to the teachi ind encouragH 
fon ised understanding of the peopl 
{ the countries kro. the elementary 
chools and ol through the secondar 
schools and colleges. efforts to meet this 
need are increasingly) bei reflected mm the 
curriculut and i yut-ol-schoo 
activities 
75 








baal 
1 SN dude) 


— 
he. 


Robert Ambrose, senior at Northwest 
ern High School, Princ: 
Md., who won first place in the 


Washington, D. C 


Georges County 


Annual Science Feoir 
his 


content of algae 


for project on increasing 


Alan 
University 


Haught, now attending Amherst 
of the $2,800 top 


Twelfth Science 


and winner 


scholarship award in the 


Talent Search conducted by Science Service 
for the Westinghouse Education Founda 
tion Then a senior at Bethesda Chevy 
Chase High School, Montgomery County 
Md., Alan won first place in the Eighth 
Annual Science Fair, Washington, D. C 

for his project on spectographic analysi 


of catalytic reactions 


Hk need for more s ( | { ill lie 
ol specialization: coupled with the 


for a better understandi: nd more appre 
ciation of the total aspect it science by the 
lay public. is receiving act tent f 
the Nation s scientists and educators 
Institutions of highe ’ ! ndus 
riculture research dations re 
nent need more met md womet ho 
‘ft terest. education ind experience 1! 
ence Scientists should not have te é 
\ problem exists which must he 
hed realistically tor solution 
iil the problet is one of educa 
Da illy. the need can he met by 
< ta ind secondary teachers and stu 


- . S aver opportunity 
ensatior te 


icquru 


recognition 
holesome 


stimula 


a knowledge of 


ding mathematics. must. be 
hed t y to this country's pupils 
{ teachers it ft the entire ceneral pub 


wig 


Eighth 


protein 





SCIENCE FAIRS STIMULATE 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 


by Dewey E. Large, Science Fair Representative, Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


() ! discovering and e! 
tatent ill the helds of science 
necessary in order that ade- 
uate be 1f scientists and teachers 
iv ob de continuously available to 
eet the country Increasing requirements 
(dine the relatively new programs ol 
if ! cience education concerns the 
edit re and improved sé ence fairs 
\ science tair is a collection of exhibits. 
eact h is desiened to show a biol 
ical hemical. an engineering. a mathe 
tical sihysical principle: a laboratory 
er procedurt rr an industrial de- 
elopmet! It is a means whereby poten 
scientists may be sought out among oun 
Amer th and encouraged, to a great 
deere select a science career and obtain 
dva ad training 
he science fair provides opportunities 
it] irticipants and observers to ad 
ince the know ledge and appreciation ol 


renee nd of those peopl connec ted with 


{ ical ind improvement Viost 
ducators oncerned with public, private, 
d p il schools recognize science 
rs as beings ft utmost importance in 
educational stimulation 
xhibits for a science tair should be de- 
ned and made by elementary and sec 
dary tudents ith interested teachers 
providn nspiration. information, and 
uldal \Vlany other people will be in 
olved in the fair activity. thus making it a 
hly desired overall educational accom 





Alabama delegates attend regional science fair conference, University of Mississippi, November 12—13, 1954. 


interest of carrying out this pre 


In the 
oram successfully, many educational insti 
or science i 


Oak 


Studies in en 


tutions and State academies 
the South 


Ridge Institute of 


are cooperating with the 
Nuclear 
couraging the institution of more 


| he 


( orporatio! 


ind im 
proved science fairs. Institute is a 


nonproht educational owned 


hy 32 « ooperating universities located 


in L3 
southern States and Puerto Rico 


erated at Oak Ridge. Tennessee 


ind is op 


inde1 con 


tract with the United States Aton Knerey 
(.ommiussion. 
For several vears. the Institute has serves 


researcl 
fol 
elated to 


as a special training organizatior 


institution. and academic liaison agency 
disseminating education directly 


This new 


is concerned with a 


atomic energy. education en 


deavor ranches of 
the pure physical and biological sciences in 
all their related and applied aspects 

In undertaking to help educational in 
problem of 
flered 


regional 


stitutions meet the challengi 


advancing science, the Institute has 


ts facilities to promot local and 
urrently. col ition is 


science fairs ( 


upon the execution of a 
Fair Work Conferences 
late interest in 


Phe 


elementary an 


Science 


designed to stimu 


thy 


sclence fairs. 


conterees are pe ople yresenting 


school teachers 


| secondary 


educational administrators nstructional 


supervisors, institutions of higher education, 


communication media, State departments of 


education. industrial organizations. and 


at ademies ot science, 
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t the cor ferences is to pre 


ind instruction in organi 


pirati 
administering. and coordinating science 
fail = done with the expectation of 
sclel irs becoming a common a 
t { icational tool in the advance 
! is ind mathematics 
On © and 16. 1954. a Regional 
Science |] W ork Conference for the States 
f North Car i. South Carolina, and Vin 
nia \ d at the Lniversitv of North 
Carol operation with the North 
Carol s Department of Education and 
the North Carolina Academy of Science 
On N ind 6. 1954, a Regional 
Scien: | Week Conterence was held at 
the Universi of Georgia in cooperation 
with the Ge i Academy of Science for a 
sed of parts of Alabama 
CG llorida. South Carolina. and Ten 
nesse¢ On November 12 and 13, 1954. a 
tegional Science Fair Work Conference was 
hel t iversity of Mississippi for a 
e101 r p of parts of \labama, At 
kansas. K ick Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Ter ssee in cooperation with the Stat 


ducation and the academies 


f sei ill those 


states 
\I i (tn) professional people were 
The creation 


mv "4 hese conterences, 


f 7 ew science fairs and the improve- 
lent of thers already in existence are ex 
vecter esult of these conferences. 

In addit to the foregoing, seve ral dis 








For his project on an advanced photographic study 
of emission nebulae in hydrogen-alpha light, Philip 


Lichtman, senior at Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C., won first place in the Eighth 
Annual Science Fair, Washington, D. C He also 


won first place at the Fifth Annual National Science 
Fair held at Purdue University, in May 1954 


INSULIN & EPILEPSY 


First-place award in the field of health at the Eighth 
Washington, D. C 
by Betsey Johnson, then a senior at Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase High School, Bethesda, Md Her exhibit on 
insulin and epilepsy represented the Washington Fair 
ot Purdue University 


Annual Science Fair was won 


trict and education system conferences have 


been held. ¢ sper ially in the States of Florida. 


North ( 


lhila. 


(,eorgia irolina lennessee. and 


West Vir air Work 


Conferences are now being planned for the 


State Science | 


States of Florida and Texas These are to 


be held alone the same lines as those pre 


viously mentioned 

In carrying out conference followup work, 
the Institute endeavors to provide only a 
minimum of personal assistance, preferring 
that the bulk of this work be accomplished 
by those persons directly involved in han 
dling the local fain On the other hand. a 
maximum amount of encouragement Is pro 
vided by supplying inspirational and in- 
structional aids and materials for organiz 
ing and executing local and regional science 


fairs. 


Photographs courtesy Washington Science Fair Com- 


mittee, S. B. Detwiler, Washington Chemical Society 


OE SCIENCE EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


Education for the Talented in Mathematics 


and Science Bulletin 1952, No. 15. 15¢ 


Science Facilities for Secondary Schools 


Bulletin No. 17, 1952 25¢ 


Miscellaneous 


The Teaching of General Biology in the 


Public High Schools of the United States 
Bulletin 1952, No. 9 25¢ 

The Teaching of Science in Public High 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 17, 1952. 25¢ 


Order these publications from the Superin- 


Government 
(En- 


tendent of Documents, VU. S 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


close check or money order.) 





Guatemalan Teachers 


e emphasized the hope t pre 
venti the complet mceplance ot 1deas 
ind I ques which? ht pr ve inappr 

priate r conditions (,uaterhala 


On December LL. all of the 
Washington. 1. ¢ fo. 
the Capital City and for final 


teachers were 
Visits 
discussions 
of experiences with each othe: 
stall Office of 
education ind FOA This veek in 
cluded a tour of Mount Vernon, Arlington 
National Cemetery, the ¢ apitol, at d other 


; 


and i sh ivi 


and with members of the 


interest in the area 


In addition to the cultural activities, th 


Oflice arranged a special ceremony in honor 


of the teachers. Jorge del Valle Mathe 

the Guatemalan Minister of Education, wh 
had recently arrived in this country. and 
Oliver J. Caldwell. the Office's Assistant 


Commissioner for International Education 
spoke behalf of their countric bout 
education and the need for fostering mutual 
understanding Iwo of the Guatemala 


| ducati 


keducation 


the Unde 
Chiet of 


rroup secretary or 


ind the Llementary 
spoke for the teachers in appreciation of the 
better 


l nited 


opportunity to hecome 
with the 


thei 


acquainte ad 


people ol the states and 


educational system 


Phe Guatemalan teachers then presented 


a program of national songs, dances, and 
literature which was verv colorful and 
entertaining 

It was during the discussions with sub 


ject spec ialists of the Office that the teachers 


indicated the real success of the project 
They expressed particular interest in our 
school-community-family relat mship stu 
dent government, and the variety of subjects 
Our hand 


capped children and our adult educatio: 


available to students care ot 


program stimulated numerous questions 


as did our emphasis on extracurricular 
activities 

It is believed that the Guatemalan teach 
real contribution to better 
better their 


This highly successful « ooperative 


ers will make a 


teachin ind citizenship in 


country 
educational enterprise is one ol many re 
lated projects involving visits to the United 
States by educators from some 40 nations 


The enthusiastic interest and support ot 


these programs indicate the increasing im 


portance ot education in contemporary 


world affairs. 
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State Conferences 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Joun J. Des 
; hducat 
Michigan 
CHARLES S. Mi 
( p.. Flint. M 
Minnesota 
Dy \Viyron ( 
/ y r 
Mississippi 


5 


1 M. Tuss. State S 


Missouri 

i] l ih \\ i 

} iden 
Montana 

Russ B. Harr, ¢ 
Nebraska 

Mrs. A. Ek. H 


f 


Nevada 
M. f. 3 BEI 


New Hampshire 
Austin J. Met 


j 


New Jersey 
VI. Raupi 

Fi atior 

New York 

KENNETH €. Ro 

Hoar. 

North Carolina 

CHARLES F. CArRRO 
Public Inst 

North Dakota 


Vins. Haroip Bee 


Coune f } 
Pennsylvania 
foun LUMLEY. DD 

Public Instr 
Rhode Island 
Vicuarn Warsi. ¢ 


Scuth Carolina 

| SSI ¥ ANDERSON, 
Educatior 

South Dakota 
Russecri B. CREASER 


of Education 
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Ny 


Tennessee 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Do | Ho » She Superintendent 
p 

Washington 

De H ~T P dent. University 
Ht 

West Virginia 


WwW. W State Superintendent of Fre 


Wisconsin 


i / 
Wyoming 
VIRS | I) BR ( f i 
District of Columbia 
K s Na 
Territory of Hawaii 
} ( 
n sta = 
| t I el i} 
{] s tl nationwic 
ull ducati il 
| | | aI ssecl h 
% { { \ Vie =“Sa 
i tuk ona 
I lale inal 
i the uti S are 
thy hs the | 
. ence the White 
| npleted this 


meet the Nations 
tage. the President again re 
tate and White House cor 
ong-range solutions tor 
\merican education which 
t of them 

Phe ess of the White House Confe1 

ce on Education will depend in large part 
the results of the State conferences. 
Their surveys and recommendations will 
help influence the nature of the discussions 
t the National Conference. Ultimately 
these findings will play an important role 
the considerations of the Presidential 


ommittee as it prepares its report to the 





Polio Vaccine 
Program 


( 
irvi times tollow) \pi | 

f xample, if the vaccine is not li sed 

_May 9 and schcols i particular sectio 
lose on the Ist of June. some a imgement 


ould have to be made for the hildren to 
receive their third snot {s Of the 


usual school time 


What are the schools going to be asked 
to do this time? 


Plans will vary fre Stat Stal 
for sections within the State cde oe up 
local conditions and available sources 
;ducational leaders on the St i Will 


asked to coope al If ) c thie 


verall plan or plans wal administra 
tors and teachers will be asked t tribute 
» the plans. tO assisl ving tl ildre? 
ivailable for efhcient administrat rf the 
noculations. and | ike tl <t of al 
/pportunities ior ent the t | 
experience ot childr ©) 

No extensive nat Vice i 
the 1955 vaccine pro plated 
From the national standpoint volved 
record-keeping will be requir 1 it 
hoped that administra | iures | 
iving the vaccine will is s s $ 
sible. Some States may be in a position to 
onduct a follow up study ot thei put 
this will be determined by ea State 
dividually. 

School administrators and teachers may 
wish to keep in mind such itters as the 


following: 


l. Helping childre ind pai s unde1 
stand the results of the evaluative study 


when made public bases of evaluation. d 


e 
cree of effectiveness. who may be considered 
immunized and for how long. and the like. 


ms Helping children and parents under- 
stand how the limited supply of vaccine 
available in 1955 (if licensed) can be used 
most effectively. based upon the rie idence 
of polio in the various age groups and the 
accessibility of the individuals or groups fo 
immunization; encouraging parents to co- 
operate in having children vaccinated where 
vaccine is available, yet to refrain from 
making demands upon public health author- 


ities o7 private physicians that cannot be 


met. 
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( a ; 
$ i heaith se 
i m tor p ] - it 
i program. by us 
{ is. wherever teas 
| r ! f r the cula 
it th will 
{ tf = | ilue will 1 ite 
eved of fears and appre 
\ the interest created 
( i | r etltective ne ti 
inv concepts (on the 
I ituritv) of which the 
examples: disease 
ises: types of immu © 
body uses I 
a) vaccine } ‘al 
i t¢ ent use I I 
ess na ortalil t 
stics I Kee health records and 
Ss mitinu 
’ tic ill f 
f tf public and 
ooperation 
ite physicial 
healtht 
r 
i cl es 


Will the National Foundation for In- 


fantile provide 


Paralysis continue to 


vaccine? 


\ if e progral nas Het 
Nal oundation for | 

purpose of mak 
S ind W despread applica 
stablished preventive meas 


omvelitis \ttey 
Nati 


nfantile Paralysis will not 


ram. the 


hi ry? 
IS ro 


rei I oduction. distributio1 


ho Vaccine. 


Suppose the results of the 1954 vaccine 
trials do not justify licensure? 


Int ; happv eventuality. plans for the 


1O55 } ne program would be can 

led a ould all work together anew 
to fine litional information and _ ulti 
natel ynquel poliomyelitis. The 
kKnowled iined from that great coopera 
tive end vr. the 1954 vaccine trials, will 
take us step further toward this objec 
tive The time and energy spent in plan- 


ination of children in 1955 
will be written off as a service that we could 


hye unprepared to render. 





The following references may be useful 

to those desiring additional or related 

information 

Miller, Marion V.. Pupils 
Against Polio, SCHOOL LIFE, Vol. 37, 


No. 1. October 1954. 

Schneider, Elsa, and Simon A. McNeely, 
Teachers Contribute to Child Health. 
U.S. Othice of Education Bulletin 1951. 


No. 8, Price 20 cents. Available from 


the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 


| ton 25, D.C. 


Health Education Guides and informa- 


tional materials available from State 





and local Departments of Education 


and Departments of Health. 


National Foundation for Infantile Pa 
ralysis materials incident to State plans 
available through State health officers. 
Other related materials obtainable from 
local chapters of the Foundation. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (Children’s Bureau, and 
Public Health Service). Write for lists 


of public ations. 


American Association for Health, Phys 
ical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St... NW... Washington 25. D. C. 

Ameri 
Dear 


Sureau of Health Education, 
can Medical Association, 535 N. 


| 
| 
born St... Chicago LO. UL. 





Educational Legislation 


( 


Institutions Required To 
the Use of United 
Officers 


Educational 
Provide Bond for 
States Property by Reserve 
Training Corps Units 

Public Law 688 ( Aug. 28, 1954.) amend 
of the National Defense Act. 
Code 389). by mak 


Secretary of the 


ed Section 47 
as amended (10 L.S 
it mandatory that the 
Army 01 


indemnity of not less than $5,000 for the 


Air Force require bond or othe: 


care and safekee ping of Government prop 


erty issued to an educational institution 
This does not apply to items of uniforms 
expr ndable articles. and supplic s lor opera- 


tion. maintenance. or instruction. 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
sion Established 

Public Law 705 (Aug. 30, 
lished the Woodrow Wilson 


Celebration Commission, consisting of 12 


1954) estab- 


Centennial 


members, to develop and execute suitable 


plans 
hur dt nniversar\ f the birt 
Woodrow Wilsor he ommissi : 
ruth 1 ( ploy the services . 
| Ss are ecessary, t iccepl 
ti eport to Congress. and dispos 
prope remaining after the celel 
tu) t to the Secretary of the Inter 
e Nat Park Service \) 
1) 1 ot to exceed S1LO.000 Is 
vided for travel and other expenses tl 
Klamath Indian Reservation Public 
School Facilities Construction Provided 
* Law 716 (Au 10. 1954) autl 
| priation ¢ S2UK vf t 

Set f the Interior r constru 
il ew public elementary sel 
faciliti the Klamath Indian Rese) 
it ¢ Ore The la pecit 
that the followin dit riust be 
LO pet t the { ust be « tril 

h Cour Scl | District 
I 1 liable te ill Indiay | 

re t:¢ t pia onst | 
ist i I Stale il res] 

lil truct i e local 
Sit d payment tor ce struct 
Neted ist be paid } thiyv instalh 


New England Beard of Higher Education 
Compact Authorized 


r lay 19 \i 0. 1954 
( ‘ he ¢ re | inv tw 
of the States of Connecticut. Maine. Mass 
husetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Islan: 
Vern t to enter into a prescribed cor 
i eement relative to higher educat 


H her kdue ition with certain require ( 


It est Dit hed the 


lucational opportu ies and set 


purpose of provid 


ices through a coordinated program 1 
sus fields of education determined factors 


olheers meet 


stration as to 
record keeping ma 


designated powers ol hoard 


quorum 
restrictions 
provided for raising of funds on per capita 
basis: empowered the board t 


population 


receive gilts and administer property cle 
clared the validity of any remaining part of 


a contract in the event any part is declared 
unconstitutional: made the compa t binding 
until properly rescinded: and provided LO} 


penalties and restoration to membership i: 


good standing in event of default of a 


member State. 


“) 
-. 
— 








‘ 










Commander Air University Authorized : d 
To Confer Degrees hich the United 
‘ th 
Publis | iv io \ 





iuthorized the 





propert f 


Federal Assistance for School Construc- 


amended cet im sections Of existing 


Acts and the 


991) by 


ndittons ice 1954. 


Social Security Internal Rey 


‘nue ¢ ode ( Public | aw ‘nlargin 


benefits and extending ve to a wider 


Covera 


range ofl educational emplovees under the 
pe cecreditatior f “I \ ae 
: tion Program Extended Additional Two oe ee. ee a ee 
Force nstitute of Teel 2 < : 
—_ Year neet certain conditions ot agreement (Sec 
mroprial aev@rrec. } t t ~ oO 79 
riate deg ?? Aus | 1954 tion 218 1” et al. 
iit requiremetr {ts I! thie ! ‘ ? j Pu | , 15 l<t Co} o,) ind 
the United State \ 9 v i el ill Three Percent Absorption for Local Edu- 
) ong '\ ew i tl 
Fechnoloc Title II of tl he cational Agencies Affected by Federal 
Lic Ol i acts so 
14 “t 9 1955-5¢ Activities Postponed for One Year 
° hie ne ‘ = ) 
Minnesota School District Recoupment ' see 
Acts Invalidated money and contingencies Public Law (32 Lug >| 1954) 
the rogram ol assistance invalidated sections pertaining to o percent 
|? | \ i l ) or 
la truction in areas with sub absorption requirements ol Public Law 874 
i bile rat part () . 
, , i ~ number of tederally Slst Cone.). as amended by Publis Law 
>] 
! d Jul | childrer 418 (83d Cone by requiring that the 
j anes ! ; amounts pavabl to 1 local educational 
te aval | Social Security Act and Internal Revenue er 
! igenev for the school year ending June 30, 
; Code Benefits Increased ale : 
! 1955. shall be comp ited on the same basis 
lian el a e (O] ep. J 1954). know! as that used for fiscal vear ending June 0). 
laced ws if Securit \mendments of 1954 


* * 
New Books and Pamphlets 
* Susan O. Futterer * 
: Associate Librarian, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

- 7 rTeyrtwT?Fe FTRFeweaeweRmReEteEe Tt Trt Se Se oe SS OR Se we ae SS Oe OS 


} ) 
should be ordere ad 


\MeERICAN Pusiic | \n | cl Calvi 
(,;rieder and Stephen ft se 1 bedi New York. The 
Ronald Press Comp | 1) iss kedu 

ifton Sd io 

APPLYING RESEARCH 1 \D PRATION \ Re 
port of a Conference H | versit (hica July 19 
to, E94 William W. 5 Kdit Chicago, Ill.. Midwest 


Center | itive Progra Kducational Ad 


\dministration 


rintstration. The | Chic 2? | 1) cents 
\PPROACHES TO AN | STANDING OF W pm Ay rs. How 
rd R. Anderson, Edito th the Advis Assistance of I. James 
Quillen and Robert La | Wasl D. C.. National Coun 


cil for the Social Studi: | | ly fifth Yearbook 
Paper-bound $3.50, Clot ~] 

Basic CONCEPTS IN \ iLG AN¢ By He t Sande 
on New York. MeGraw-H k { | IS] Bp. $4.50 

(.URRICULUM STUDY IN | NURSING Ep \TIO By Ole Sand 
New York. G. P. Putt ~ 5 P20 | Basic Nursing 
icduecation Curriculum 5 ‘ f \ S53 

i DUCATION AND HE\ PAR SEEING CHILD. By 
Winifred Hathaway l} r hed for the National 
Societv tor the Preventi 5 ess, | New York, Colu ia 
University Press, 1954 #, Illus ~ 

PHe EMorionaL Pro oF CHILDREN: A Guide for Pa 
ents By Harrv Jos pl { l / Ni \ kK. Crown 


Publishers, Ine 


O54 —3 


ia 





from the publishers. ) 


FINANCING THE COLLEGE EDUCATION O” FACULTY CHILDREN 


\ Study Conducted by Teachers Insurance 
Association fo1 the Fund 


New York. Henrv Holt and Co. 


by Francis P. King. 
Advancement of 


115 p. 


the 
1954 


and Annuity for 


kducatron. $1.75. 


Tue Peer Stratus OF SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN. 
By Frances Laughlin. New York. Bureau of Publications. 
Preachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 85 p. $2.75. 

Pustic EpucatTion IN Nevapa. Survey Report. Nashville 


fenn.. Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1954. 363 p. 
PuBLICcC EDUCATION IN NEVADA. Digest of the Survey Report. 


eld Services, George 
Illus 

UNDERSTANDING THROUGH LITERATURE: A Bibliography 
By G. Robert Carlsen and Richard S. Alm, 


Washington, D. C., National Council 


Nashville. Tenn.. Division of Surveys and | 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1954. 84 p. 
SOCIAI 


tor Ser ondary ™~ hools. 


\ssisted by Geneva Hanna. 


for the Social Studies, 1954. 111 p. (National Council for the 
Social Studies Bulletin Number 28) $1.25. 
TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING. By Jane Warters. New York, 


MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. $4.75. 

YOuR \ Guide for Vocational Educators. 
Prepared by the Committee on Resear h and Publications. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1954. 88 p. 


Illus. $1.25. 


sO4 p. 


Pusp.tic RELATIONS: 


American Vocational Association, Inc.. 


Februa 1955 
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